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‘Sit-Downs’ Endorsed--- 


Clergy 
Praises 
Negroes 


The Methodist Church has voted to 
praise Negro “sit-down” demonstra- 
tors 





The action was taken by delegates 
to the quadrennial general conference 
of the Methodist Church, America’s 
largest Protestant denomination. The 
resolution was urged by the group’s 
Board of Christian Social Relations, 
and was adopted on May 7, at the 
closing session of the 11-day Denver 
conference. 

But moments after passing the 
resolution, delegates voted to refer 
it to the church's judicial council for 
a ruling next fall on whether it is in 
keeping with Methodist discipline. 

Calling the “sit-downs” reminders 
that “many citizens of our country 
are denied basic human rights,” the 
resolution “commends participating 
students,” and adds, “demonstra- 
tions must be seen as a means of 
awakening community conscience.” 
““We view the present action by 

students as a challenge to community 
responsibility,” the resolution said, “a 
challenge to accept Negroes in their 
fespective communities on terms of 
dignity.” 

The resolution also declared that 
students at Methodist colleges should 
be free to take part in “sit-down” 
demonstrations, and should not be 
punished for violating private property 
rights. 

A Mississippian, John C. Satter- 
field, Sr., of Yazoo City, attorney 
and president-elect nominee of the 

rican Bar Association, sought 
unsuccessfully to amend the reso- 
lution to stress “due respect for the 
laws of the land and the property 
rights of others.” His amendment 
was defeated, but the 800 delegates 
then voted to ask the church judicial 
council to rule on the propriety of 
the resolution. 


Earlier in the conference, Metho- 

ts voted to continue the present 
segregated jurisdictional structure 
“with no basic change.” 
The action was seen as a victory 
for Southern church members, who 
Northern Methodists feared would 
bolt the denomination if f in- 
tegration were attempted. 
Delegates accepted a proposal leav- 
ing racial integration on a voluntary, 
regional basis—a continuation of the 

esent plan. The plan was adopted 
- a vote of 723 to 57. 


The Episcopal Church has turned 
a deaf ear to a plea from a Southern 
bishop who didn’t want the church 
to encourage Negro “sit-down” 
demonstrators. 

Meeting at Greenwich, Conn., on 
April 28, the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church rejected 
a complaint fea the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Cc. j. Carpenter, Episcopal Bishop of 
Alabama. 

Bishop Carpenter had asked the 
Council to repudiate a report prais- 
ing Negro “sit-down” efforts in the 
South. ‘ 


The report won Council approval 





after being introduced by the 
Council’s Division of Racial Minorities 
(See CHURCHES, p. 3) 
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Of Silence 


63 Sit-In Cases 
Are Postponed 
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Alabama Officials Impressed 
By Virginia’s Private Schools, 
But National Union Disagrees 


“Private school systems can pre- 
serve our historic system of segrega- 
tion,” two legal aides to the governor 
of Alabama reported. 

The two traveled throughout Vir- 
ginia, —— private school facili- 
ties in Farmville and Prince Edward 
County, and testing community senti- 
ment. 

Robert P. Bradley and Edmon L. 
Rinehart told Gov. John Patterson 
“A private school system to preserve 
our historic system of segregation 
of the races will work, because we 
saw it working.” 

“The white people in Prince Edward 
County are all completely behind their 
private school system, and it is con- 
sidered to be successful,” the pair 
reported. 

“The white people went so far as 
to organize a private corporation to 
help the Negroes set up a school them- 
selves, but the Negroes declined the 
offer and, at the present time, there 
are no Negro schools in Prince Ed- 
ward County. 

“As you can see, the Negroes then 
are the only real losers in this con- 
troversy. 

“Should the time ever come when 
our present public school system in 
Alabama is attacked, our investi- 
gation shows thet a private school 
system can be inaugurated and can 
take care of the school needs of the 
community. 





“It will take planning, responsible 
leadership and plain hard work on the 
part of the community to make it 
work—but it can be done. Farmville 
did it, and we believe it can be done 
in Alabama, too.” 


At Front Royal, Va., meantime, 
members of the local textile workers 
union were angry this month because 
the union’s national headquarters 
stopped the local from investing $8,- 
000 in bonds to build a new private, 
segregated high school. 

Local 371 was notified by the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
that its assets had been frozen and 
all its officers had been relieved. 
The TWUA appointed an administra- 
tor to handle i local’s affairs. 

The executive committee of the 
local, whose 2,000 members work at 
the American Viscose Corp. plant in 
Front Royal, condemned the TWUA’s 
unprecedented action. 

Local officials contended that the 
local “has the right to invest its own 
funds without interference from the 
international union.” 

The officials said the national office 
apparently wasn’t fully informed o 
the sound financial structure of the 
new private school. They pledged to 
take their fight, if necessary, to the 
TWUA’s national convention in 
Chicago late this month. 





Cannibals Get UNESCO Support In Action Declaring That 
People-Eaters---Black Or Purple---Have ‘Right’ To Be Supplied 


The latest in the long list of blund- 
ers by the United Nations is a seem- 
ing endorsement of cannibalism! 


.,4, UNESCO report — dubbed a 
declaration of dietary rights’—was 

‘fecently issued upon the urging of 
ac Lewin, representative of the 
Agudus Israel World Organization. 


Said UNESCO: “No one shall be 
Prevented from observing the die- 

_ tary practices prescri y his 
' religion or belief. The members of 
8 religion or belief shall not be pre- 
vented from acquiring or producing 
all materials and objects necessary 


for the performance or observance 
of prescribed rituals or practices, 
Where the Government controls the 
means of production and distribu- 
tion, it shall make such materials 
or objects, or the means of produc- 
ing them, available to the members 
of the religion or belief concerned.” 


Sounds innocuous enough. That is, 
until one recalls that down in Nigeria, 
26 men and a Ju-Ju priest are being 


held for murder because they killed 
three men and ate two of them (no 
doubt salting the other down for | 
furture dietary requirements). 





Similarly, in New Guinea, 16 can- 
nibals lay on a courtroom floor, hap- 
pily scratching themselves, while a 
judge sentenced them to death for 
practicing cannibalism. 

Perhaps it didn’t occur to UNESCO 
that these men simply cannot be 
charged with murder, in view of 
UNESCO’s own “declaration of die- 
tary rights.” 

After all, cannibals believe in 
cannibalism. So, instead of persecu- 
ting them, UNESCO apparently 
feels the government must be forced 


f!wire services 
“| tion to the merchants’ surrender, 





to supply them with men for eat- 
ing. 


Censorship Hides Nashville Surrender 


Merchants Yield To 
Black Mob Rule As 
Press Ils Muzzled 


(By Special Correspondents) 
(An Exclusive Report) 

A conspiracy of silence lent an ominous air of foreboding to 
the scene in Nashville, Tenn., this month, as profit-hungry mer- 
chants ignominiously ‘capitulated to Negro “sit-down” agitators. 

Not only were Nashville’s white citizens not consulted about 
the impending sell-out by downtown merchants, but the city’s 
two daily newspapers joined with TV and radio stations in lower- 
ing a curtain of censorship over lunch-counter integration in 


Tennessee’s capital city. 





The press blackout began on® 


Friday, May 6, when white mer- 
chants surrendered to Negro 
to 
serve blacks at half-a-dozen 
lunch counters. 

The cloak of secrecy con- 
tinued on Tuesday, May 10, 


:|when actual integration began. 


O ut-of-town newspapers and 
ave due men- 


and covered the story of the 
first groups of Negroes invading 


‘| white dining areas. 


But not until Thursday, May 


*|12, did the first mention of 


lunch-counter integration ap- 
pear in the Nashville press. 

Then, it came in the form of a 
single paragraph — appearing, ap- 
propriately enough, on the obituary 
page of the Nashville Banner. 

Observers speculated that Nash- 

ville’s local news media were threat- 
ened with the loss of lucrative de- 
artment-store advertising, had they 
isplayed the journalistic courage 
necessary to inform the public of the 
course of events. - 

One correspondent reported to The 
Citizens’ Council: 

“The sit-down story in Nashville 
is a story of Negro pressure, politi- 
cal intrigue, worship of lar, 
and secret deals behind the scenes. 

“It is also a story of passive, un- 
organized whites. 

“As a result of a secret agreement 
between downtown merchants and 
leaders of the Negro agitators, Ne- 
groes were served at lunch counters 
of six stores. But citizens were una- 
ware of this fact, due to a complete 
blackout of news coverage. 

“Prior to the agreement, both Nash- 
ville newspapers gave extensive cov- 
erage to “sit-down” demonstrations, 
jailing of Negro mobs, and protests 

y Negro leaders. White leaders who 
sought to be heard were either cen- 
sored or ignored. 

“Add to this situation the fact 
that most whites who feel the races 
should be separated are still pas- 
sive and complacent. They rested 
in their pleasant suburban homes, 
enjoying their TV sets and new 
cars, and expressing amazed dis- 
belief that forced integration could 

ever take place in Nashville. 
“They waited for ‘someone else’ to 


f protest. 


“Also, a large number of Nashville 
citizens have been brainwashed. 
Nashville is one of the largest leftist- 
liberal propaganda centers in the na- 
tion. Daily, its great church publish- 
ing houses spew forth tons of leftist- 
liberal material expounding the so- 
cial gospel, and sneering at the Chris- 
tian South as a benighted area of 
‘Bible belt hicks.’ 

“As a result of this climate of 
opinion on the part of entrenched 
professional religionists, Nashville 
ministers lacked the courage to 
speak out. Not one pointed out, 
for instance, that Christ. in the 
Sermon on the Mount, forbade the 
use of public prayer on the street 
corners to gain secular ends. 
“While the Negroes extolled the 

Indian Gandhi and his false concept 
of ‘non-violent resistance,’ or so-called 
‘peaceful riots’ staged in spiritual 
terms to gain secular ends, not one 
white minister quoted Christ’s clear 
and simple-statement: ‘Moreover, 
when ye fast be not as a hypocrite 





of sad countenance, for they disfigure 
their faces that they may appear unto 
men to fast.’ 

“Not a single Nashville preacher 
was heard to say that the Bible 
was being misused to mislead the 
Negro; that the spiritual gospel was 
being perverted to selfish, secular 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
carried a complete report of the 
Nashville surrender in its May 11 

ition. It identified the six stores 
which agreed to serve Negroes as 
Harvey’s and Cain-Sloan department 
stores and four chain establishments 
W. Woolworth, S. H. Kress, Mc- 
Lellan, and Walgreen. 

According to the Memphis paper, 
“Tuesday's operation was not con- 
sidered indicative of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the integration move, since 
it came virtually without warming to 
the general public. 

“Store officials exhibited what 
one referred to as ‘cautious relief.’ 
It was generally felt that there is a 
chance incidents may materialize 
Wednesday when word of the in- 
tegration spreads and merchdhts 
also indicated some fear that pa- 
tronage of lunch counters by white 
persons may fall off. One official 
said he felt it would be six months 
before it is known if the operation 
is successful.” 

A UPI dispatch on May 11 revealed 
that the merchants had been plan- 
ing with Ne agitators for nearly 
a month. All the integration discus- 
sions were held in secret. 

Plainclothes detectives were on 
duty in the six stores when the Ne- 

roes entered in groups of twos and 

rees. 

Despite the secrecy and news 
blackout, the word spread in Nash- 
ville. The Commercial Appeal re- 
ported May 12 that already, “store 
officials admitted some white custo- 
mers have cancelled their accounts 
because Negroes are being served.” 

But a spokesman for the store 
managers said defiantly: “There’s 
no turning back now. ere’s no 
trial period or anything. This is 
it.” 

(See NASHVILLE, p. 3) 








Hello, Nashville! 


This issue of THE CITIZENS’ 
COUNCIL will have tens of thou- 
sands of new readers in Nashville 
and elsewhere in Tennessee. 

Many thousands of extra copies 
are being distributed throughout 
the Volunteer State, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the Nashville area. 

To those of you in Tennessee 
who are reading this publication 
for the first time—welcome! We 
invite you to become a regular 
reader. You will find a convenient 
subscription coupon on page 3. 

If you would like additional 
copies of this issue to pass on to 
your friends. just drop us a line 
and tell uo how many copies you 
can use. Address your request to: 


THE CITIZENS’ COUNCIL 
813 Plaza Building 
_ Jackson, Mississippi , 
Again, welcome to our new 
reader! We hope you will make 
THE CITIZENS’ COUNCIL a 
monthly reading habit. Let us 
hear from you. 
—The Staff 
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When the Warren-Myrdal court 
handed down its “mix-or-else” edict 
Second Class Mail Privileges Authorized at Jackson, Mississippi }on May 17, 1954, race-mixing forces 
es lwere jubilant, and U. $. “liberals” 
| blithely predicted that Southern re- 
| sistance would cave in within 4 or 











EDITORIAL BOARD 


WALTER C. GIVHAN ._ ... . ALABAMA 5 years. 
Chairman, Citizens’ Councils of Alabama But today, 6 years after “Black 
ROBERT E. BROWN ARKANSAS Monday,” five Southern states can still 


Director, States’ Rights Council of Arkansas boast of total segregation, while five 


MRS. 156. DRUEGGION. «et FLORIDA others proudly report that the num- 
Secretary, Citizens’ Councils of Florida ber of Negroes attending integrated 
R. CARTER PITTMAN GEORGIA 


' oe: Sb classes is on the decline, after reaching 
Vice-President, States Rights Council of Georgia, Inc. |a peak during the last school year. 
CHARLES L. BARNETT Pan: Ae .. LOUISIANA 
President, Citizens’ Councils of Louisiana, Inc. 
ROBERT B. PATTERSON icant a MISSISSIPPI 
Executive Secretary, Citizens’ Councils of Mississippi 
REV. JAMES P. DEES .......... ae NORTH CAROLINA 
President, North Carolina Defenders of States Rights, Inc. 
FARLEY SMITH _........ bt Be SOUTH CAROLINA 
Executive Secretary, Citizens’ Councils of South Carolina 
Rt MG og Ne oases ceserececeedctcccecerdecbas TENNESSEE 
Advisory Board, Tenn. Federation for Constitutional Govt. 


In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, the 
segregation scoreboard shows a per- 
fect record—total segregation main- 
tained for 6 years, despite the 
Supreme Court’s frantic fiats and 
ersatz edicts. 


Five additional Southern and Border 
: states—Arkansas, Florida, North Caro- 
|lina, Tennessee and Virginia—have 
held the line in the face of “token 





BOM. BD. E, READIES nnn nanan an epanneseeneee TEXAS integration” efforts by local moderates. 
President, Citizens’ Councils of Texas In Fae states, the handful of Negroes 
JAMES 3. ORGAIN VIRGINIA attending mixed classes is dwindling 


Director, Defenders of State Sovereignty and Individual in number, and long years of NAACP 
Liberties | lawsuits seem to be going down the 
REV. HENRY J. DAVIS .. VIRGINIA drain, as attrition sets in. 


Member Executive Committee, Citizens’ Councils of Virginia | 


Latest official enrollment figures for 

ithe 10 states named above show a 
, total of 2,340,208 Negro pupils. Of 
this number, a scant 916 reportedly 
| attend mixed classes. 
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On a percentage basis, only 
39/1000 of 1% of the Negro pupils 
in the 10 Southernmost states have 
been “integrated”—scant results for 
a generation of propaganda, fol- 
lowed by 6 years of friendly Federal | 
courts. | 


Just In Case 


Just in case youre wondering, Harlem's gift to the Congress | 
of the United States has indicated that a certain Senator from 
Texas is his presidential choice. | 

Negro Adam Clayton Powell descended from his Harlem 


| tegrated classes. 


per year has been admitted to in- 


At this rate, it will take the 
astonishing total of 15,295 years | 
to achieve “complete integration” | 
of the South’s 2,340,208 Negro | 
children. A continued increase in the 
Negro birth rate would stretch the 
timetable even further. 
Even including the Western state | 
of Texas, which has admitted 3,300 | 
of its 279,374 Negro pupils to mixed | 
classes, the percentage of integration | 
stands at an embarrassing (for the | 
NAACP) 16/100 of 1%. 
The state-by-state tabulation: | 








Total Negroes 
State Negro In Mixed 
Pupils Classes 
Arkansas 104,205 98 
Florida 192,093 512 
North Carolina 302,060 34 
Tennessee 146,700 169 
Virginia 203,229 103 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Louisiana 1,391,921 0 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Total 2,340,208 916 | 


It should be noted that the Florida | 
figures include 22 Negroes in a school | 
at an Air Force Base, and 490 Negroes | 
at the Orchard Villa school in Miami, | 
which still has half-a-dozen white | 
students whose parents haven't yet | 
been able to sell their homes and 
move into white neighborhoods. By' 
this Fall, Orchard Villa is expected | 


to be an all-Negro school, reducing | 


the Florida mixing figure drastically. 


Integrationists boast that two areas | 


—West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia—have now achieved “com- 
plete integration.” 


Figures show, however, that less 
than half of West Virginia’s 24,010 
Negro pupils are in mixed classes. 





Six Years After ‘Black Monday’ Decision, 
Southern Schools Are Still Segregated--- 
At This Rate, Mixing Is 15,295 Years Away 


delusion of “complete integration” 
while avoiding the unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

As for the District of Columbia, 
Negro pupils now outnumber whites 
nearly four-to-one—90,403 Negroes to 
27,481 whites. While Washington 
schools were supposedly “integrated” 
in 1954, to provide a “national show- 
place of integration,” the District 
presently has 21 all-Negro schools, 
with an enrollment of 16,161. Even 
stranger, considering the population 
ratio, there are still 3° all-white 
schools in the nation’s capital. 

NAACP boasts of “substantial in- 
tegration” in the Border states are 
refuted by enrollment figures. There 
is not a single Border state where 
even one-half of the Negro pupils 
attend mixed schools—this doume 
the fact that political leaders in 
these states have been vocal in their 
support of integration. 

Public resistance to race-mixing is 
increasing in the Border states. In 
Maryland, for example, two schools in 
Baltimore have again become all- 
white, while four others are now all- 
Negro. More than half of Baltimore's 
181 public schools are now completely 
segregated, 

A tabulation of Border state in- 
tegration: 

Delaware—6,328 Negroes in mixed 
schools out of 14,277 total Negro en- 
rollment. 

Kentucky—12,000 Negroes in mixed 
schools out of 42,778. 

Maryland—2,072 Negroes in mixed 
classes out of 126,678. 

Missouri—35,000 Negroes 
out of 82,000. 

Oklahoma—10,246 Negroes in 
mixed schools out of 39,405. 

Texas—3,300 Negroes mixed 
|of 279,374. 

In all of these states, a far greater 
number of Negro pupils are recorded 
as “enrolled in integrated districts.” 


mixed 


out 





pulpit to address an NAACP meeting in Richmond, Va., May 19. 
At the meeting, Powell went out of his way to praise Senator 


Put another way, Negroes in the 
10 Southern states are being enrolled 
in mixed classes at the rate of 65 per 
million per year. Or, during the past 


The state has cleverly created “inte- 
grated school districts,” which pre- 
sumably, include all-white and all- 


| These figures are age | for the 
politicians to brag about, while their 
| constituents continue to enjoy segre- 


Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, erstwhile ee candidate and . bang 
years, an average o egroes 


architect of the 1960 “Civil Rights” bill. 


Negro schools, thereby creating the 





Powell declared that Johnson was “the most able man in 
the United States.” The Negro agitator expressed sympathy for 
Johnson, because the lanky Texan might find his Southern 
background held against him by Northern liberals at convention 
time. Powell labeled such liberals “tyrants of mediocrity,” thus 
indicating tather convincingly that Johnson is his man. 

To date, Johnson has not disavowed Powell's support. 

An interesting postscript to the Powell speech occurred just 
two days later, May 21, when the Virginia state Democratic Con- 
vention, led by “moderate” Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, voted over- 


Negroes Becoming 
More Segregated 
In Northern Cities 


American cities are becoming more 
segregated, a University of Chicago 
sociologist declared. But a South! 








whelmingly to pledge Virginia's support to Johnson’s bid for the | Bend, Ind., homebuilder is trying to | 
| reverse the trend. | 


nomination. 
Thus, a Harlem Congressman now sees eye-to-eye with the | erg: Philip M. Hauser, chair- 
os . “ a ” iman o 
old Dominion, once regar ed as the mother of presidents. | uaieinies emashediins sek Riemet act 
We thought you might like to know. |ing director of the U. S. Census, told 
jan international conference of mayors 
Cli Thi N this month that though Negroes are 
NEW YORK — Note on life in the big city: A police department = = — —— 
advisory issued to women’s groups urges women to avoid shortcuts home at | Py mend a * Oe bin pr see seeaee 
night, to lock their doors, report anyone loitering around schools or play-| th “4 1960s. a gee ee ee 
grounds, stay calm in case of burglary, robbery or other attack and call |" *7™* 
the police as soon as possible. 
End of news item. 
We pass this information along so that you can clip it out. Then the suburbs. 
next time you read where some “uplift” society headquartered in New | Other immigrants did this as in- 
York tells you how you should conduct yourselves down heah in the po’; dividuals and became assimilated, 
Deep South, please reread the paragraph above and then smile at your! he said. But the Negro is moving as 
horrible misfortune of being deprived of the more lofty and cultural| a group, taking his segregated 
atmospheres in life. ghetto with him. 

“Unlike his immigrant predeces- 
sors, the Negro is becoming more, 
rather than less, segregated in 
American metropolitan areas,” 
Houser declared. 

He identified the groups resisting 
integration most strongly as Catholic 
national church groups, the — 
community and some _ Anabaptist 
Christian sects. 





Hauser pointed out that Negroes 





Onward and Upward in Harlem 
(From the Richmond, Va., News Leader) 


That mystic phrase, “equal rights,” took on a profound new meanin 
in Harlem one Sunday in January, when the Rev. Adam Clayton Powell 
addressed his faithful flock at the Abyssinian Baptist Church on West 138th 
Street. 

The occasion was a civi! rights rally. New York's Senator pe was 
there (“I don’t think the apublives party can choose a better candidate | 
for Vice President than Senator Keating,” said Rev. Powell), and so was 
that eminent statesman of the lower house, the Hon. Emanuel Celler. Mr. 
Celler’s contribution to the clambake was a proposal that the second section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment be invoked to reduce Southern representa- 
tion in Congress, because of the number of Negroes denied the vote in 
Southern States, etc., etc. 

But we digress. Rev. Powell wanted to get this business of equal rights | ‘akties eatin ony atone 
on a basis his constituents could understand. He was not minded to talk of whit ae I " a. 8 i 
the Constitution. He was not minded to talk of discrimination in the South. | af ie cus ie bibrexneg: 
He wanted to complain of discrimination at home! The New York cops, he | she, 2 AS , bi 
cried, were “picking on” Negro numbers racketeers in Harlem, while ignor-| The ad is reportedly the first pn ic 
ing those of Italian origin. To wild applause, he vowed—you will not he- | #nnouncement by a developer of in- 
lieve this, but we read it in the Herald Tribune—he vowed “to fight for | texrated housing projects in the South 
equal rights for Negro numbers bankers.” | Bend area. 

The Fourteenth Amendment will be 92 years old this Summer. For| The same page of the newspaper, 
most of those 92 years, constitutional lawyers have been groping to find | incidentally, contains several other no- 
what really is meant by “equal protection of the laws.” Now, at last, on a| tices of homes for sale “to colored, 
Sunday afternoon at the Abyssinian Baptist Church on West 138th Street, | thus indicating that race preference 
this solemn question finds its ultimate answer: Equal rights for Negro num- | still exists even in South Bend, home 
bers bankers. lof Notre Dame way Hesburgh, 

That is the sort of equal rights program in which all men of good will| chairman of the Federal Civil Rights 
may find new unity and fresh inspiration; shoulder to shoulder, we would | Commission. 
stand with Rev. Powell, ready to fight the good fight, pressing onward and | 
upward, into that dawn of beautiful and unlawful brotherhood, in which | 


Meantime, a housebuilder in South 
Bend, Ind., has openly advertised an 
integrated housing development. 

In a May 15 ad in the South 
Bend Tribune, Russell Hartman 
Homes, Inc. boasts of “integrated 








“Am I therefore become your 


no numbers banker ever will be discriminated against by reason of race | enemy because I tell you the 
creed or color. It fairly makes a man humble, it does; it fairly gives a man | truth? 
a sense of vision. 


—Galatians 4:16 


| 
| 
the University of Chicago's | 


lare gradually moving toward they 


gation, Southern-style. 


Segregation Returning 
To Baltimore Schools 


Segregation is returning to Marv- 
land’s largest school system. 
is encouraging report comes from 


| Baltimore, where during the current 
school year, two schools have become | 


all-white and four others all-Negro. 

Baltimore school officials say only 
89 of their 181 elementary and 
secondary schools are now inte- 
grated. Last year, the figure stood 
| at 90 out of 176. 

Negroes now comprise 55 per cent 
of the Baltimore elementary  scliool 


| trying to force residential integration, | enrollment, 57,480 Negroes to 47,615 | 
other groups want to live to them-| whites. White high school students | 


still outnumber Negroes, 36,581 to 
24,685. 

Overall, white students still are 
in a slight majority in Baltimore, 
84.194 to 82,525 Negroes. But the 
white enrollment is down nearly 
2,000 from last year, as white fami- 
lies continue their exodus to segre- 


gated suburban areas. 


schools in the Baltimore system, i1 
other schools have a total enrollment 
of 15,072 Negroes to just 72 whites. 
These schools are still classified as 
“integrated” in reports, but all indi- 
cations are that they will be all-Negro 
by Fall. 

In these 11 schools, from one to 30 
white children attend classes alony 
with Negro enrollments ranging from 





‘Point System’ Segregation 


A fashionable Detroit suburb has 
been accused of “moral corruption” 
because it seeks to bar undesirable 
residents. 

The charge was made by Michigan 
Attorney General Paul Adams, who 
said a point system is used to screen 
potential homeowners in exclusive 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Adams said property owners em- 
| ploy a private detective to inter- 
, view prospective homeowners. Ap- 
| plicants are graded on a point sys- 

tem, according to nationality, race 
| and religion, Adams said, with 50 

points required for a Pole to qualify, 

65 for an Italian and 85 for a Jew. 

“Negroes and Orientals are allowed 
no points at all,” Adams continued, 
}charging that such points as the ap- 
plicant’s general appearance, his 
i “swarthiness,” 
land that of his friends, and his accent 
jare also considered. 

Adams hinted that state legal action 
will be taken. 





In addition to the 92 segregated | 


his manner of living} 


1588 to 3,146. And half-a-dozen other 
| “transitional” schools are listed where 
| Negroes vastly outnumber white stu- 
| dents, 
“To anyone who has watched these 
| figures in recent years, the trend to- 
| ward re-segregation is quite apparent,” 
|the monthly Southern School News 
stated. 
| “Formerly white schools have 
gradually moved upward from the 
one-to-10 per cent Negro enroll- 
| ment group to the 10-to-20 per cent 
grouping, and from there to 30, 50 
and 90 per cent. Some of the 
' formerly white schools are now 
above 90 per cent Negro.” 
| “The racial shift in the schools di- 
lrectly reflects the racial change in 
lthe neighborhood surrounding — the 
| schools and is indicative of the white 
flight to the suburbs in the face of an 


pulation,” the 
& 


expanding Negro 
publication continue 


St. Louis Voters 
Turn Down Bonds 
For Negro Schools 


St. Louis voters have turned 
thumbs down on a proposal to issue 
30-million-dollars’ worth of bonds for 
school construction and remodeling. 
Two proposals were defeated in a 
special bond election, despite the sup- 
port of newspapers, P-TA leaders and 
church groups. 

Most of the bond funds were eat- 
marked for new schools in Negro 
areas. White voters didn’t take kindly 
to the idea. An estimated 50 per cent 
of St. Loris’ elementary school en- 
rollment is Negro, and the Negro en- 
rollment is growing at a far faster rate 
than the white 

A recent comparison of achieve- 
ment levels in St. Louis schools 
shows that pupils in all-white 
schools are outstripping their inte- 
grated contempuraries. 

A school area with practically ne 
Negro enrollment: remains at the top 
of the list on achievement scores, con 
tinuing to ran well ahead of two ureas 
with about 25 per cent Negro enroll- 
ments. 





Two heavily-Negro areas are still 
i trailing badly in achievement ratines 
iwith both failing to meet national 
jnorms in reading, arithmetic an 
| Tangenage. 
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Nashville's Conspiracy Of Silence (Churches Back ‘Sit-Downs’ 


(Continued from page 1) 

Officials of the Tennessee Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Government 
were quick to protest the surrender- 
by-subterfuge. 
Pointing to state restaurant regula- | 
tions requiring segregation of the 
races in all eating facilities, they de- 
manded that action be taken against 
the merchants. 

State Conservation and Commerce 
Commissioner }. Brents McBride and 
Elliott W. Adcock, director of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Division, were 
urged to enforce a regulation which 
states flatly: 

“Restaurants catering to both 
white and Negro patrons should 
be arranged so that each race is 
properly segregated. Segregation 
will be considered proper where 
each race shall have separate en- 
trances and separate facilities of 
every kind necessary to prevent 
patrons of the different races from 
coming in contact with one another 
in entering, being se-ved, or at any 

er time until they leave the 
premises.” 

The same regulation states that it 
applies to any place where food in 
ready-to-eat form is sold or served. 
Violators may be fined $100 for each 
day of violations. 

Other Tennessee statutory provi- 
sions give store managers the clear 
right to choose their own customers, 
and provide penalties for persons re- 
fusing to leave the premises. 

McBride and Adcock said it was 
up to the attorney general to decide 
Ghether the law should be enforced. 

TFCG officials then called on 
Gov. Buford Ellington, who won 
election after campaigning as “an 
old-fashioned segregationist,” to en- 
force the segregation regulation 
and punish officials of violating 
firms. 
Ellington, too, said he would have | 
to consult the attorney general. 

The governor said he would have | 
no comment until Attorney General | 
George McCanless has issued an} 
opinion. | 

In a telegram to Ellington, Willis | 
Ayres, chairman of the Memphis and | 
Shelby County chapter of the Ten- | 
nessee Federation for Constitutional | 
Government, said he was “distressed” 





that Ellington had made no state- | 
ment. 

The wire urged Ellington to | 
“exercise the police powers of the 
state vested in you as chief execu- | 
tive and take prompt and effective 

steps to enforce the regulation and | 
to punish the six restaurants in | 

Nashville which violated this regu- | 

lation.” 

Gov. Ellington said he received a| 
number of similar telegrams from | 
TFCG officials and members through- 
out the state | 

Earlier, the Davidson County chap- 
ter of TFCG in Nashville nad tried 
to avert possible violence by calling | 
on Nashville Mayor Ben West to! 
uphold the law. 

In a statement issued April 20 but 
ignored by the press, Dr. Clyde Alley, 
chairman of the Davidson County | 
TFCG chapter, told Mayor West: | 

“We demand, Mr. Mayor, that you | 
enforce the law of the land and of 
this city and state. 

“In addressing the Negro mob on | 
Tuesday afternoon, April 19, you 
claimed that you would enforce the | 
law. 

“But then you turned around and | 
encouraged the mob to violate the | 
law by suggesting that their re- | 
course was to prevail upon the 
merchants by trespass, force, and 
obstructing commerce. 

“This is mass violation of the law. 
It is a form of insurrection. 

“You gave in to a conspiracy di- 
rected by a nationwide network 
anxious to foment discord and destroy 
the law and private property rights. 

“You vacated your responsibility 
as Mayor and turned it over to the 
merchants and the mob. 

“Eating together, by the most an- 
cient customs in all lands and among 
all peoples, is not a mere matter of 
haphazard convenience, but a_ social 
symbol with grave and intimate im- 
port. 





“But you as Mayor dismiss this 
lightly and say to a small group of 
startled merchants, ‘Break the so- 
cial customs of the ages, give up 
your perogatives under the law, 
and get the Negroes off my back.’ 
“By our highest moral precept— 
The Golden Rule—we sea remind 
you that we must love and_ respect 
the God-given differences of our 
neighbor as we would have him love 
and respect ours. 


“The Christian act, the moral act, 
is to respect the integrity of our 
neighbor; it is un-Christian and im- 
moral to destroy his integrity by a 
forced and unwanted intrusion. 

“But you, frightened, quickly tell 
the out-of-state disciples of Martin 
Luther King that morally, they have 
a right to intrude where they are not 
wanted. This advice of yours is, in 
fact, immoral. 


“What about the rights of white 
citizens, Mr. Mayor? Have you 
forgotten them? Or have you 
handed them to the merchants 
also—to sell to the Negroes? 


“This is no question to be solved 
by easy slogans, Mr. Mayor; no 
question to be solved by a mob on 
the street corner mocking the 
sacred ritual of prayer. The mob 
does not pray to God, Mr. Mayor, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven ~— it 
threatens the Mayor and demands 
the secular satisfactions of ‘com- 
plete integration’ — regardless of 
the rights of others. 


“The people of the City of Nash- 
ville refuse to be coerced by a mob, 
white or black. Civil law and Chris- 
tian law forbid it. 


“We demand that you reassert the 
law and enforce it! 

“Do not tum it over to an extra- 
legal committee! 

“Do not turn it over to the mer- 
chants! 

“Do not tum it over to the mob!’ 

(Editor's Note — The mob re- 
ferred to in the above statement 
is the one which formed on April 
19, after a bomb shattered the 
home of Negro agitator Z. Alex- 
ander Looby. The blast occurred 
at 5 a.m. By 1 p.m., a protest mob 
of 3,000 Negroes was marching on 
City Hall. 

Each participant had mimeo- 
graphed instructions telling him 
where to go and what to do. 

Leaders of the Negro mob were 
equipped with typewritten pre- 
pared statements to deliver to the 
mayor and the public at large. 
The whole affair, according to on- 
the-scene reports. showed evidence 
of extremely careful planning. 

It is straining credulity to be- 
lieve that such a demonstration 
could be spontaneously organized 
and carried out in just § hours on 
Tuesday, a working day. 

In view of the recent confession 
of a Negro in Little Rock that he 
was paid to bomb the home of a 
Negro girl attending an integrated 
school, is it too much to suspect 
that the same thing might have 
been arranged for Brer Looby? 
Our sources report that Nashville 
police have not even considered 
this interesting point. Could it be 
that Looby’s home was bombed by 
Negro agitators executing ‘a care- 
fully prearranged plan? We believe 
it’s worth looking into.) 

One correspondent reported to The 
Citizens’ Council: 

“As yet, only a few lunch counters 
have been integrated. Generally, only 
the poor eat at the lunch counters. 
The rich in Nashville still have their 
restaurants and clubs. They have 
been very self-sacrificing in their 
willingness to integrate the poor man’s 
school and the poor man’s Junch 
counters. But some of the shrewd 
and wealthy saints who have been 
conveniently suffering by proxy are 
now wondering if they have opened 
a Pandora’s box of integration for the 
Negroes. 

“Meanwhile, the veil of secrecy 
and the weight of suppressed 
opinion hang like a pall over Nash- 
ville. 

“In Nashville today, the freedom 
of the press is the ‘freedom to sup- 


” 
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press,’ and freedom of choice be- 

longs only to those who have the 

naked power to indulge their de- 
sires, regardless of the rights of 
others.” 

One store manager commented, 
“This is a strictly business proposi- 
tion.” 1 

Said another: “Money is all | 
we're interested in. I've got dollar | 
marks in my eyes.” | 

But Nashville’s branch of the W. T. ' 
Grant Co. chain was not a party to. 
the surrender negotiations. Grant of- | 
ficials said if Negroes sought service | 
there, they would be refused. 

And in New York, Detroit and | 
other points North, national chains | 
held stockholders’ meetings this 
month. All agreed that they should | 
not be expected to lead the way to 
integration in the South. 

Despite picketing by the NAACP. 
and CORE, the Kress, Woolworth 
and Kresge chains joined Grant in 
stating that their policy was that | 
of following community customs. | 

A revealing aftermath to the Nash- 
ville surrender was an article carried | 
on page one of the New York Herald 
Tribune on May 15. A reporter for | 
the paper, Robert S. Bird, went to| 
Nashville and interviewed officials of | 
the six stores which agreed to serve _ 
Negroes. 

Describing terms of the agreement 
as “permanent, total, uncontrolled de- | 
segregation of these eating places,” 
Bird said merchants wondered 
whether the move would “give rise | 
to more violence, or drive customers 
away.” 


| 
' 


Greenville Pitts, vice-president of 
Harvey’s Department Store, who 
acted as spokesman for the integrated 
merchants, Bird wrote: 

“The merchants found that the 
essence of the whole problem lies 
in the degree of community ac- 
ceptance of integration. Their ex- 
perience was that a community 
must have ‘preparation’ of some 
kind, whether through vigorous 
white leadership or otherwise, be- 
fore a desegregation settlement can 

| be reached. 

} “In Nashville, they said, there was 
| no preparation of the community un- 
| 





til it came through violence. 

“The gloomy view expressed by 
Pitts is that other Southern communi- 
| ties may have to go through the same 
| distressing violence if white leader- 
| ship does not act to prepare the white 
}community for ‘what it knows is in- 
| evitable.” 

“One outstanding advantage 
which existed in Nashville was that 
the white population has always 
maintained a working communica- 
| tion with the Negro popuiation. 
| This has been done largely through 
| an unusually big Negro intellectual 
community in this city of universi- 
ties and national church headquar- 
ters organizations. 
| “The merchants’ experience with 
ithe white community was more dis- 

illusioning to them than their experi- 

ence with the Negro community, 
| mainly because the white community 
| failed to provide the businessmen 
with an ‘unibrella’ in the form of 

}community acceptance. Since white 

|leadership was deficient, the down- 

| town stores were left isolated and im- 

|periled by what they considered was 

|really a community ‘moral’ issue. 

| “In negotiating a_ settlement such 

las this, Pitts advised, it is better to 

\deal with Negro negotiators exclu- 

| siv ely. When white sympathizers 

with the Negroes are allowed to sit 
around a conference table, they tend 
| to ‘orate on the moral issues,’ whereas 

‘the Negro leaders will get down to 

| brass tacks and advance the discus- 

sions toward practical solutions, he 
said. 

““When the Negro side comes to 
‘the point,’ the store executive said, 
‘it's best to have the sympathizing 
white leaders just step aside. We 
| found that the Negroes themselves 
jknow what they want, know what 
they will yield on, and that they can 
be fully trusted.” 

' Commenting on the press black- 
out, Pitts said “the newspapers and 
the local broadcasting media did go 
along with playing down the news” 

| of the impending integration. 

| “This was constructive,” he said. 

| “We asked them to do this, be- 

| cause we thought it was a neces- 
| 





sary thing in the handling of this 
problem—possibly the most neces- 
sary action of all. And the Negroes 
were in full accord on that point. 
“If the news of the desegrega- 
tion of the lunch counters had been 
headlined all over the front page, 
it probably would have incited . . . 
more violence.” 
Thus, six Nashville stores sold their 
| white customers down the river—in 
secrecy. And dismayed Nashville 
citizens had to read a Memphis or 
New York newspaper to find out what 


| persons’ as persons. To my mind, it 
is one of the major miracles that all ! 


y : | embraced the doctrines of Karl Marx.” 
Attributing his conclusions  to| 


(Continued from page 1) 


It said “the demonstrations are not! 
simple instances of lawless behavior, 
but a means of testing both law and 
unwritten mores by which separation 
of the races are maintained.” 

Claiming that Christian teaching 
supports “the right of civil dis- 
obediance” in certain circumstances, 
the report argued that civil dis- 
obediance might even help exalt the 
dignity of the law. 

The report boasted that one 
source of the “sit-down” demonstra- 
tions is the church’s teaching of the 
dignity of all men before God. 

At the same meeting, the Council 
voted to aid rioting South African 
natives. 


Echoing the National Council’s 
statement was Rev. George L. Cadi- 
gan, Episcopal Bishop of Missouri. 

At a May 3 meeting of the 
diocesan convention in St. Louis’ 
Christ Church Cathedral, Bishop 
Cadigan praised the work of the 
NAACP and applauded the “sit- 
down” efforts. 


“The most important issue in the 
world today is not dialectical material- 
ism,” the Am said, “or the possi- 
bility of nuclear warfare. 

* “It is rather the recognition, or the 
lack of recognition, of the ‘colored 


the non-white populations have not 


Bishop Cadigan, who came to Mis- 
souri from Rochester, N. Y., a year 
ago, attacked all forms of segregation 
—in education, employment, housing, 
voting, hospitals, restaurants an 
Christian churches. 


| church-supported colleges and other 
‘and Division of Christian Citizenship. | institutions. 


The 100th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. in 
Jacksonville, Fls., this month found 
delegates voting about 5-to-1 .in 
favor of a statement urging “the 
opening of the doors of our institu- 
tions to qualified students without. 
regard for racial distinctions.” 

The proposal was presented by 
Washington, D. C., churchmen. The 
denomination has on record 
against segregation since 1954, and 
delegates to this month’s meetin 
heard complaints that “mission wo 
in Africa” is being handicapped be- 
cause natives can’t get into Southern 
white colleges. Instead, the race- 
mixers whined, the Africans take 
“scholarships provided for them be- 
hind the Iron Curtain without racial 
discrimination.” 

The assembly voted down a 
Florida-sponsored plan to let local 
Presbyteries decide for themselves 
how to handle the race question. 

(Editor’s Note—Another sterling 
example of democracy in action!) 


An integration-minded minister 
from Atlanta has been electe 
moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Church. The Rev. Herman L. Turner 
won a narrow victory over a New 
York Negro in the race for the post. 

Turner, one of the architects of the 
pro-integration “Atlanta manifestos” 
of 1957 and 1958, defeated Negro 
Rev. Elder G. Hawkins of New York 
by a vote of 471-469 at the denomina- 
tion’s meeting in Cleveland, Ohio this 
month. 


The 69-year-old Turner said he 


d hopes to see a merger of the 3,209,- 


000-member United Presbyterian 





} “For many, many years I have 
| been a member of the NAACP,” he 
boasted. He complained that asking 
| Negroes to wait indefinitely will 
| only make them servile or ag- 
| gressive, and in neither case can 
| 
! 


they regard themselves as persons. 


| North Carolina’s Episcopal clergy 
outvoted segregation-minded laymen 
|this month. As a result, Negroes will 
‘be admitted to a youth camp for 
9-to-ll-year-olds this summer. 
| Meeting at Tarboro, N. C., on 
May 11, the Diocese of North Caro- 
lina was urged to oppose acceptan 
of Negroes at Camp Cheshire 
Junior. Laymen voted 32 to 17% 
| in favor of segregation, but the 
clergy voted 68 to 6 to integrate 
the camp. 





For the third straight summer, there 
will be no youth meetings or camp 
sessions at Hemlock Haven, owned 
by the Episcopal Diocese of South- 
western Virginia. 

Bishop William H. Marmion 
called on the diocesan council meet- 
ing at Lexington, Va., May 13 to 
let Negroes attend integrated camp 

sessions, but segregate the camp by 
sex. Laymen refused to accept the 
plan, and the camp will be closed 
to youth meetings. 


This year’s vote followed the earlier 
pattern, in which the clergy has gen- 
erally favored integrated youth meet- 
ings at the camp, while laymen have 
bitterly opposed integration. 


Southern Presbyterian leaders have 
voted to speed up integration in 


Church with the Presbyterian Church 


| of the U. S., the Southern branch of 


the denomination. 


A past president of the Georgia 
Council of Churches and head of 
the Atlanta Christian Council, 
Turner believes “steady pressure” 
will be required to achieve integra- 
tion. 

He said “the majority of city resi- 
dents are ready to accept integration, 
but the mural areas are strongly: op- 
posed, and are resisting any change.” 


Financial support has been offered 
| Negro “sit-down” demonstrators by 
| the Congregational Christian Church. 


The demonination’s Board of Home 
| Missions in New York said it would 
| give financial aid to Negroes who were 
|expelled from colleges for picketing 
| or demonstrating against private prop- 
erty rights. It also offered help to 
those who were fired from their jobs 
}as a result of their “sit-down” activi- 
! ties. 





An integration resolution has been 
| adopted by the Southem synod of the 
| Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


| Meeting in Burlington, N. C., last 
' month, the 17,419-member group 
| declared that “our people face the 


challenge of interracial justice in the 
community and that we recognize 
that community facilities should be 
made available to all citizens, re- 
gardless of color.” 


| _ The resolution was presented by the 
|chairman of the social action com- 
| mittee, Rev. Marlin T. Schaeffer of 
Lexington, N. C. 








Supports Negro 


The National Board of the Young 
Women’s hristian Association 
(YWCA) has issued a policy state- 
ment supporting Negro “sit-down” 
demonstrations in the South. 

The statement, sent to more than 
1,500 autonomous community 
student YWCA units, said the board 
would ask officers of national store 
chains to act so that “service at their 
lunch counters, wherever they may 
be located, be provided without dis- 


crimination to all desiring this serv- 
ice 


The YWCA statement continued, 


YWCA National Board Says It 


Demonstrations 


demonstrations of students seeking the 
elimination of those practices which 
deny recognition of t-he common 
humanity of all as children of God.” 


(Editor's Note—In fairness to 
local YWCAs, it should be empha- 
sized that the above statement was 
is by the YWCA National 
Board in New York. It is NOT 
binding on local units. Supporters 
and patrons of local YWCA facilities 
must ascertdin for themselves 
whether the local unit endorses or 
opposes the statement. If the local 
YWCA is opposed to the national 





“The national board records its sup- 
port of the objectives of the nonviolent 


polity, wide publicity should be 
given the fact.) 





FEPC Law Beaten 


An Indiana city has voted down 
an FEPC law which would have re- 
quired businessmen to hire Negro 
workers, regardless of personal prefer- 
ence. 

An ordinance establishing a Fair 





had happened, 

For many Nashville residents, this 
account is their first) full report) on 
-events in their city, where freedom 
of the press has been perverted into 
(“freedom = to suppress” —for a price. 


'6-to-3 vote at a May 2 


Employment Practice Commission in 
Elkhart, Ind., was defeated by a 
city council 
meeting. It marked the second time 
in three vears that Elkhart’s council 
has defeated an FEPC measure. 

A crowd of 150 persons, mostly 





In Indiana City 


Negroes, packed the council cham- 
ber for the vote. Councilman Irvin 
Kell described the FEPC ordinance 
as “ball bat legislation, something 
taken from another city and not 
suited to Elkhart.” 


Councilman Glenn O. Davis said he 
opposed legislative action in such 
fields as employment. Opponents of 
the ordinance also pointed out that it 
was rushed through without com- 
mittee study, and described it as un- 
workable. 
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Mississippi Gulf Coast Is Organizing! 


White Solidarity Is 


Theme Of 


$25-A-Plate Dinner 


One thousand business and civic leaders of the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast will gather for a $25-a-plate dinner the night of June 
18 as a demonstration of white solidarity in the face of Negro 


integration efforts. 


The banquet will be held at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, mid- 
way between Gulfport and Biloxi, Miss., on U. S. Highway 90, 


at 7 p.m. Saturday, June 18. 


June 18 





Featured spea 
evening will be Judge Leander 
H. Perez of New Orleans, who 
was instrumental in organizing 
Citizens’ Councils throughout 


er for the¢ 


Instrumental in organizing Citi- 
zens’ Councils in New Orleans and 
elsewhere in Louisiana, Judge 
Perez has eppeeeed on _ speakers’ 


platforms across 


‘Fear Census Is 


Louisiana Negroes 


Deportation Plot 


Census-takers in Baton Rouge, La., 
were wondering why so many Negroes 
were reluctant to cooperate by giving 
census information. 

Then they found out. It seems out- 
going Gov. Earl K. Long said last 
month that he was willing to start a 
fund to send dissatisfied Negroes back 
to Africa. The governor made the 
comment on the heels of a “sit-down” 
demonstration by Negro college stu- 
dents in Baton Rouge. 

Apparently, the Negro population 
of Baton Rouge took Gov. Long at 
his word. A census official com- 
plained that many Negroes believed 
they were being counted before be- 
ing ao ye back to Africa. 

It took the concentrated efforts of 
government officials, teachers and 


quet on Saturday ni 


Angry Whites Chase} 
Negroes Off Beaches | 
As Feds File Suit 


The Mississippi Gulf Coast — where Negroes are trying to 
torce their way onto white beaches—is the scene of an intensive 
Citizens’ Council organizational drive. 

Gulf Coast business and political leaders, joined b 
sippians from throughout the state, will attend a $25-a-plate ban- 
t, June 18, at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
midway between Gulfport and Biloxi, Miss. 


Missis- 





An outstanding speaker willé 
address the po ya He is 
Judge Leander H. Perez, power- 
ful Louisiana political figure 
and a longtime leader in the 


Guwve and police chief Herbert Mc- 
nnell. y 

Basis of the action is a March 8, 
1948 recommendation by the Arm 
Engineers. The report urged a Fed. 


nation many ‘ sas , : 
Louisiana. Perez has been at| times, defending Southern beliefs | Preachers to dispel the rumor. But} Citizens’ Council movement. | eral grant of $1,133,000 to repair the 
the forefront of the segregation} and principles. - ayy Mga oe wee ‘on Proceeds from the banquet will | seawall, which had been badly dam- 


fight in the New Orleans area, 
and will give Gulf Coast leaders 
the benefit of his wide experi- 
ence in the field. He will speak 
on “White Solidarity Means 
White Beaches.” 

Proceeds from the dinner 
will enable the Citizens 
Councils to continue and ex- 


He is generally recognized as one 
of Louisiana’s most powerful political 
figures, and is regarded as an elo- 
quent and forceful speaker. Perez 
is extremely active in business and 
civic groups in New Orleans, and is 
well-known throughout the nation. 
Officials of Harrison County and 
the cities of Biloxi and Gulfport 
will appear on the program along 
with Perez. Gulf Coast business 


towards deportation. 





Council Heads 
Renew Pledge 
Of Dixie Unity 


help finance further Citizens’ 
Council organizational activities. 
The U. S. Justice Depart- 
ment filed suit in Federal Dis- 
trict Court on May 17, seeking 
an order opening Mississippi 
Gulf Coast beaches to Ne; 
groes. 
The suit claims that Gulf Coast 


aged by hurricanes. 
The Engineers recommended the. 
t on condition that state and 
focal authorities assure —_ 


public ownership of the 
administration for public use 


its 
y. 
Subsequently, the Mississippi Leg- 
islature authori use of the Federal 
funds and Congress approved the 
project on June 30, 1948. Con 
specifically provided that the 


$ “we . authori- 
pand their widespread organi- leaders, particularly those with fi- Citizens’ Council leaders from ll ety ae My vo Ta vopenet ek aga zation in : accordance with the 
zational activities, which are pe ggensLeservech ll wengolien Southern states have agreed to re- ove. popular with tourists|Plans and subject to the conditions 


currently concentrated on the 

Mississippi Gulf Coast. 

Louis W. Hollis, executive director 
of the Jackson Citizens’ Council, who 
is in charge of ticket sales for the 
dinner, said demand is expected to 
be heavy. 

Hollis said tickets may be ob- 
tained for $25 each by completing 
coupon at bottom of this 


Miss. 

Tickets may also be purchased from 
R. B. Patterson, executive secretary, 
Citizens’ Councils of Mississippi, 
Greenwood, Miss. In addition, they 
will be available at several locations 
along the Gulf Coast, including prin- 
cipal hotels and motels. 

Judge Perez is currently serving as 


district attorney of Plaquemines and | th 


St. Bernard parishes (counties) in 
Louisiana, a post he has held for 
more than 25 years. Generally recog- 
nized as one of the nation’s foremost 
authorities on constitutional law, 
Perez has spoken throughout the 
United States in behalf of segrega- 
tion and States’ Rights. 

Perez is a graduate of Louisiana 
State University and of the Tulane 
University Law School. A practicing 


enthusiastically. 

Master of ceremonies for the even- 
ing will be Bidwell Adam, Gulfport 
attorney and chairman of the Mis- 
sissippi State Democratic Executive 
Committee. Adam, a former lieu- 
tenant-governor of Mississippi, is tak- 
ing an active leadership role in or- 
ganizing new Citizens’ Councils along 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 

Other prominent state and local 
officials are also expected to be pres- 
ent at the banquet. 

“Only about 1,000 persons can 
be accommodated at the banquet,” 
Hollis warned, “and we expect the 
room to be filled to capacity. Any- 
one desiring to attend should order 
tickets immediately.” 

He added that on orders received 
after June 14, tickets will be held at 
e door and may be picked up the 
night of the dinner. 


Gulf Coast leaders have extended 
a special invitation to Citizens’ Coun- 
cil members from other areas of Mis- 
sisssippi, and from other states, to 
be present at the dinner meeting. 
They promise an enjoyable weekend 
for the entire family, with plenty of 
tourist accommodations available 
along “the American Riviera.” White 
sand beaches, swimming, fishing and 


double their organizational efforts in 
behalf of Southern unity in the 1960 
presidential race. 

A group of 75 top Council leaders 
athered in Jackson, Miss., May 7 
or a regular meeting of the Citizens’ 
Councils of America. 

delegates heard Roy V. 
Harris of Augusta, Ga., president of 
the Citizens’ Councils of America, 
declare that united Southern politi- 
cal action “could shake this country 
from the top to the bottom.” 

“We must teach the left-wingers a 
lesson,” Harris continued, “and this 
is the year to do it.” 

Harris urged that the South adopt 
a no-compromise stand at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. 

“We must recognize that we are a 
minority bloc, and we must wield 
the balance of power,” he added. 
Harris, a former Speaker of the 
Georgia House of Representatives, 
urged the South to choose indepen- 
dent presidential electors this fall. He 
descri the method by which con- 
certed Southern action could dead- 
lock the electoral college, place the 
presidential election in the House of 
Representatives, and possibly result 
in the election of a president from the 
South. 

He pointed out that Alabama, 


from throughout the United States, 
the manmade white sand beach has 
traditionally been reserved for whites. 
It has accounted for millions of dol- 
lars in tourist business along the 
thriving Coast — and wary business- 
men fear the loss of a substantial 
portion of their tourist trade should 
Negroes gain access to the beach. 

During April, the situation grew 
increasingly tense. Several persons 
were injured April 24 when a 
group of Negroes tried to swim at 
the beach and whites stopped them. 
The Negroes fled. 

At least 15 persons were shot or 
injured during racial clashes. Half-a- 
dozen Negroes were fined for carry- 
ing concealed weapons. 

Since the outbreak of violence, Ne- 
groes have kept away from the beach, 
indicating they would take their fight 
to the courts. 

Negro leaders were jubilant when 
they learned of the Federal lawsuit. 

“The suit embraces what we are 
trying to accomplish,” said Dr. 

Gilbert Mason, a Biloxi Negro doc- 

tor and leader of the beach integra- 

tion effort. 

In the Federal action, local au- 
thorities were accused of breaking 
terms of a contract under which the 


recommended y the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Mississippi's two U. S. Senators 
branded suit “a raw, rank politi- 
cal gesture in an election year.” 

In a joint statement issued in 
Washington May 19, Senators 
James O. Eastland and ‘John 
Stennis said Gulf Coast officials 
“are being made the whipping boys 
of itical 


shenanigans.” 
“The Department of Justice was 
driven to examining the terms of an 
obscure contract execut by 
Board of Supervisors of Harrison 
County in 1948 under the authoriza- 
tion of an enabling act passed by 
the Mississippi Legislature in order 
to find even the remotest legal 
to bring this action,” they said. 
“They could find no basis for such 
a suit in either the present or past 
Civil Rights Acts and were forced 
to dream up this so-called contract 
theory. 
“As far as we can see, and we 
have closely. examined the bill of 


all and it could not be based on a 
breach of contract because every- 
thing Harrison County agreed to a 
under this contract has been done. 
“If the situation were not so 
serious, it would be laughable to 


. Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis-| Federal Government contributed| ¢hi me? 
paces ol yA KT ange nm, other attractions are close at hand— | sippi and South Carolina stand ready | $1,133,000 for construction of seawall el yi a ne 
lands controversy. He has testified and still operating on a completely- | to sae — ndent — It is | facilities along the beach in 1948. seateneailiiy dedidaas Sa to ific 
against proposed “civil rights” legis- segregated basis. seme sf pte be the, oe The suit asks the court to order| charges against any of the indivi- 


lation before Congressional commit- 


The banquet is to make certain 





tees in Washington. 


they stay that way! 





p------------------ ih cinta twediblanaiiintianaioen 


check, to: 


CITIZENS’ COUNCIL 
813 Plaza Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Please send me 
the Gulf Coast Leadership 
June 18, at 7 p.m. in the 


RESERVATION COUPON 
GULF COAST LEADERSHIP DINNER 


Ple.se complete this coupon and mail, with your 


j way between Gulfport and Biloxi, Miss., on U. S. 
Highway 90. Judge Leander H. Perez of New Orleans 
will speak on ‘“White Solidarity Means White Beaches.” 


My check is enclosed for $ 


tickets at $25 each to 
Dinner to be held Saturday, 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, mid- 











Carolina gubernatorial contests, these 
two states will rejoin the Confed- 
eracy,” he added. 

e Southwide conference of lead- 
ers in the Citizens’ Councils of 
America was attended by delegates 
from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 

In a welcoming address, Gov. 
Ross Barnett of Mississippi said 
“the Citizens’ Councils throughout 
the South are making a great con- 
tribution to the happiness and wel- 
fare uf all the people of the South, 
both black and white.” 

Barnett pleaded for Southern unity 
in the 1960 elections. “We owe it to 
future generations; we owe it to the 
people of America to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the white and colored 
races.” 

“We should commit ourselves 
unswervingly to Southem Unity,” 
Barnett urged. “Our enemies want 
us to go to the Democratic National 
Convention divided; but if these 11 
Southern states will unite, we can 
whip the left-wingers.” 


officials to permit use of the beach 
by Negroes as well as whites. De- 
fendants named include the Harrison 
County board of supervisors, the City 
of Biloxi, Sheriff Curtis Dedeaux, and 
two Biloxi city officials, Mayor Laz 





‘Dollars Against Dixie’ 
Dinner Raises $50,000 
For Detroit NAACP 


The Detroit NAACP has raised a 
$50,000 “Dollars Aginst Dixie” fund. 

More than 500 tickets were re- 
portedly sold to a $100-a-couple din- 
ner on April 24, at which Michigan 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams was pre- 
sented an NAACP life membership 
certificate. 

Speaker for the event was ex- 
convict Harry Golden, integration- 
loving editor of the Carolina Israel- 
ite, who defended Southern lunch- 
counter “sit-down” demonstrations 
as “a natural and Christian out- 
growth of the Negro’s struggle for 
equality.” 





“I'm not running for Vice-Presi- 
dent,” Barnett continued. “I want to 
help save this nation of ours. I’m 


state—North and South. We know we 


Golden did not elaborate on his 


duals named in the complaint. 

“It is a travesty on justice to 
use the judicial processes for such 
a nefarious purpose,” they con- 
cluded. 

Gov. Ross Barnett and Attorney 
General Joe Patterson pledged state 
hep in fighting the suit. 

everal years ago, a section of the 
beach was set aside for Negro use, 
but the action was later rescind 
At the time, authorities received com- 
plaints of repeated instances of Ne- 
gro drunkenness, brawls and indecent 
a on the beach, which were 
offensive to tourists and disturbed 
residents of the area. 


Mississippi Outlook Is 
Gloomy For NAACP 


Black Monday was reallv black for 
the NAACP this year. A gloomy Roy 
Wilkins told a May 17 NAACP rally 
in Memphis that the South is “moving 
like a snail” toward integration. 

en asked whether he believes 
Mississippi will ever be integrated, 
the NAACP executive secretary de 








qualifications as an expert on Chris- 
| tianity. 


clared, “It requires optimism to say 
that it will.” 





going to work with you. I’m not} 

NAME (PI Print) going to have to apologize when my ! 
— ve term is ended.” 

Barnett also urged the Council | 

ADDRESS. leaders to help “tell our story in every 


$a 


particulars, it charges no offense at 9% 
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are right, and a majority of the Ameri- | 
can people are on our side. We must | 
crystallize public opinion.” 

Barnett was accompanied by attor- 
ney-general Joe T. Patterson and by 
Dugas Shands, assistant attorney- 
general. 

Delegates from each of the 11 
states represented at the meeting pre- 
sented confidential reports on current | 
conditions in their states. 















Tickets will be sent you by return mail. 


On.orders received after June 14, tickets will be held 
for you at the door. 
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